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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Perhaps the most significant current comment on the Washington Confer- 
ence comes from Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor of the NATION (New York) 
who is reporting the Conference for his magazine. In the issue of November 30, 
after discussing the difficulties which the Conference faces, he adds: 


"Yet I for one feel that even if the committees repeat the history of 
Versailles over again we shall make great spiritual gains from the Conference 
here. I cannot sympathize with the radicals who scoff at the whole thing. 

A tremendous public education is going on, a vast public opinion is being 
created, The real sentiment of the American psople is being allowed to make 
itself felt and to prove what the NATION has felt all along that the prepar- 
edness campaign was an artificial growth, stimuleted by Wall Street money and 
paid propaganda and boosted by politicians for their own advantage. How the 
pacifists were denounced for saying that preparedness led to war not peace! 
Today everybody in Washington outside of army and navy circles takes this 
view and there are actually navy officers favoring disarmament. In fact one 
need only go to the Capitol to notice the tremendous effect that this Confer- 
ence and the ensuing discussions are having on our politicians, They are 
hearing from the country by every mail, and the demand is not for limitation 
but for real disarmament. Even the chairmen of the military committees are 
reported to be much affected. That the army will go down to 100,000 in the 
next appropriation bill is a foregone conclusion no matter what the Confer- 
ence does. And there will be a fight to muster out a good part of tho navy’s 
personnel as soon as the bill is presented. Again it is fashionable and not 
treasonable to hold in Washington the historic American view that this coun- 
try’s highest destiny is to be unarmed and unafraid!" 


The manifesto issued by the British Labor Party on November 19, as re- 
ported in the American press, contains thrse principles the second and third of 
which are especially pointed: 


"First — The nations will not disarm unless they know that there is a 
regular method and machinery in existence for the equitable settlement of 
international disputes, and unless they have, irrespective of military 
Strength or weakness, a guarantee against aggression. Labor, therefore, 
has always supported the idea of an association of nations as the only prac- 
ticable alternative to armaments and war, but such an association must be 
open to all nations. 


"Second — Complete disarmament is not practicable unless there is a 
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generel international settlement of an equitable and permanent character. 
No netion will permanently accept conditions which penalize it racially, 
politically or economically. Such conditions exist today inside and outside 
of Europe as the result of the peace treaties, and labor holds that the re- 
vision of these unjust penal terms is a condition precedent to any complete 
disarmament. 


"Third — It is improbable that there can be complete disarmament unless 
a considerable measure of equality and economic opportunity is assured to 
all nations." 


BUSINESS MEN’S VIEWS ON THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


When Bishop Manning assumed his duties as head of the Diocese of New 
York he made a widely quoted statement to the effect that the Christian minis- 
try should include in its ranks exponents of a wide variety of opinions on 

social and economic questions. How wide this range of opinion actually is a- 
mong laymen is indicated in the results of the deliberations last spring of a 
group of Christian business and professional men in Chicago. The subject dis- 
cussed was the degree and manner in which the church should attempt to influence 
men in their economic relations. The outcome of the discussion which has not 
hithertc been published, revealed, within this comparatively homogeneous group, 
the following opinions, ranging from extrems conservatism to pronounced radi- 
calism: 


"(a) The church should limit itself to the personal relation of the 
individual to God and not concern itself with social relations or ethics. 

"(b) The church is responsible for the consciences of its members. If 
the conscience of the individual functions efficiently, his conduct will be 
socially desirable, so that the church need have no direct responsibility there- 
for. 

"(c) The church has further responsibility beyond stimulating the con- 
science to guide the conduct of men. Conscience must be enlightened and educated 
30 that men will recognize and perform social duties. The church should develop 
the social conscience in the individual but should not attempt to formulate 
moral judgments in specific cases. 

"(d) The church should provide moral leadership in society on the 
ground that it is the duty of the church to strive to make righteousness prevail 
inall the relations of life. Righteousness under modern economic conditions : 
isa matter of right collective thought and action; the individual conscience 
even tho complotsly dominant and enlightened is inadequate to guide conduct. 
There is needed a collective social conscience to determine what social right- 
eousness is and how it shall be attained. 

"(e) The church should insist upon the complete application of Chris- 
tian principles thruout all social and economic arrangements, and strive to 
create a Kingdom of Heaven in which spiritual interests shall be paramount and 
she will of God prevail over every individual selfish interest. The social and 
economic system should be changed so as to secure the maximum of opportunity for 
Spiritual development with material prosperity as incidental and subordinate. 

The church should formulate moral judgments on specific matters, such as 8 hour 
day, collective bargaining, etc. 

"(f) The church should oppose the capitalistic system with its private 
Property in the productive resources and its wage system as contrary to the 
principles enunciated by Christ. Pacifism should replace war, conflict and 
Competition. Self-will should abdicate as a governor of human conduct in fae 
vor of the will of God as interpreted by the collective state. The government 
of men should be a pure democracy and shovld govern all the relations of men." 
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WAGES IN WISCONSIN 


Tne reports of average earnings of factory workers published in this 
jic3 from time to time are intended to give as accurate an impression as 
ible of what ths general levels of wages are. Averages are always unsatis- 
tory in that they do not indicate the range of variation above and below the 
5 nor what level is most characteristic for the group in question. Yet 
. is most important, in the absence of more exact data, to consider averages 
i, iniustries where there are large “differentials” between the classes of 
cxees having varying degrees of skill. The rates paid to the highly skilled 
-j batter organized groups ure very misleading when thought of eas typical for 
be industry. Further, the difference between rates of pay and actual earnings 
vecy importayt, especially in trades where there is, even normally, a con- 


derable degree of irregularity in employment. 


The following weekly averages for October in a number of industries in 
n are based on reports from representative establishments, assembled 


ute Industrial Commission: 


nsi 
the St 


October 1921 


Stone Crushing and Quarrying 26.21 
Iron Wining 6 © 15.22 
Struct:ral Iron Work ... 25.08 
Railread Repair Shops .. 28.88 
Machinery . eee ee 23.26 
Automobile: & Motorcycles. 17.13 
Box Factories 165.15 
Perniture 4s 18.04 
‘ Pu'p and Paper Mills ... 23077 
Hosiary and Other Knit Goods 17.96 
Meat Packing . « « « « « 23.91 
Baking and Confectionery 16.86 
Light and Power .... 26.96 
Printing and Publishing. . ° 36.89 

All Industries ... e 21.72 


The whole preblem of wage determination will be treated together with 
iwportent statistical material, in a pamphlet which the Research Department is 


now preparing. 
AN UPWARD TURN IN EMPLOYMENT 


The New York State Department of Labor announced on Monday, November 
14, that the factory record in New York State for October shows a gain in em- 
Ploym-nt of rearly 23% over that of September. The increases are attributed 
wiinly to an improvement in business conditions. Every one of the chief indus- 
‘ry groups reported an increase excepting the water, light and power group. 
The chief increase for the month was in the iron and steel vroducts industry. 
These slight increases are encouraging although no definite conclusions as to 
the future can be drawn from them. There are, however, other signs of an im- 
provement in business which may be counted on to reduce unemployment somewhat 
during the comin. winter. The investment of enormous sums in building seems to 
indicate general faith en the part of banks and insurance companies in business 
improvement. The demand for such business accessories as typewriters and 
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adding machines, is also significant. But the situation during the winter 
months will be serious at best. 


THE TROUBLE IN COLORADO 


The strike in the coal mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
involving a number of its operations, is the first general labor disturbance 
waich the Company has faced in its mining operations since the Rockefeller plan 
of employe representation was introduced several years ago. The present strike 
resulted from a 30 per cent reduction in wages. Colorado has had some of the 
gorst labor wars recorded in American industrial history. The bitter conflict 
of 1914 led Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. to make a personal study of the situ- 
ation. This study led to the installation of the new plan of industrial rela- 
tions, and to a continuous effort on the part of Mr, Rockefeller to establish 
harmony in the mines and the steel mills. There is no doubt that this effort 
has very materially changed the spirit of the organization. This change is 
reflected in the comparative peace which has prevailed for several years. It 
is likewise indicated in the declaration by the Company’s counsel, as reported 
in the press on November 17, ccncerning the way in which the Company proposed 
to meet this emergency: 


"We will let the mines remain idle if the men go ovt until such time as 
they are ready to report back for werk. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
contrary to current reports, will not import one strike breaker. If any 
need arises for protection of our property we will look to the State to pro- 
vide it. We will not employ one additional watchman and we refuse to admit 
there will be any need for mine guards." 


To understand the importance of this statement one needs only to read the re- 


cent report on the Denver Tramway Strike of 1920. Yet the promptness with 
which the Governor declared martial law is disquieting. 


The present trouble discloses wide-spread and deep-lying industrial 
unrest. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company spends $200,000 a year in welfare 
work, It maintains houses for its workers at low rentals which have not been 
advanced as have rents generally on residence property. The labor manager, 
who is a vice-president of the Company, was formerly a Y.M.C.A. Secretary with 
an enviable record for efficient service and high character. Yet the gulf be- 
tween the Company and the men, resulting from ths experiences of former days, 
has not been fully bridged. A liberal policy with respect to affiliation with 
organized labor has been adopted by the Company but the same difficulty has 
been encountered here as elsewhere in bringing the entire management into line 
with a new and liberal labor policy. 


Unicn labor, in Colorado as elsewhere, is suspicious of a plan in which 
the union is only an incident and plays no part in the control over the working 
conditions, Labor leaders find it easy to arouse dissatisfaction among the 
workers at a time when wage cuts are being considered. There seems to be a 
general impression among the men that large profits ars still being made, al- 
though on the face of the facts the cut in steel prices by the United States . 
Steel Corporation has absorbed the profit of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. The Company has apparently been able to convince its steel workers of 
the necessity for wage reductions since they have accepted two cuts of 15 per 
Cent each, 


The strike in the mines illustrates the need for a thorough study of 
cal production in its human aspects. It is highly important that problems of 
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the industry should be better understood by ths public before negotiations over 
new agreements are begun next spring. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMELESS MAN 


(The following article was written for Information Service by an expert 
in this field) 


While methods are being devised to solve the oroblems of unemployment, 
there are many things that can be done by those who are having contact with the 
individual who is without work. It is largely during the time when a person is 
unemployed that habits of idieness and vagrancy are acquired. Unemployment is 
a form of disease, und, as is the case with most such conditions, no great harm 
has been done if the sufferer recovers fully. Unfortunately, forced idleness 
especially as it affects single men often leaves its victim less able to pro- 
vide for himself than he was before because of his change in attituds. When a 
single man cannot find employment at home, his natural impulse is to seek work 
in other localities. Away from home he is generally without friends and very 
often without money. He is subjected to all of the discouragements and teupta- 
tions that go with deprivation and his possibilities of securing employment 
have not increased. The man wit dependents is generally given preference when 
jobs are to be had, and the single min comes second. During a pericd of unem- 
ployment such as we are experisscing at this time, the second opportunity rarely 
presents itself. If a single man finds it necessary to suek relief ne either 
makes application to a church or a relief agency, cr solicits on ths street. 


The man who discovers the ease with which money can be secured by 
"panhandling" on the streets has come int» poss@ssion of facts that hold many 
‘possibilities of harm. Ordinarily more money can be secured in this fashion 
ani with greater ease toan can be earned by work such as is generally available. 
It takes 'ess time and there are no definite working hours. The trade can be 
plied anywnere and at any time. Ths man is away from friends and otner steady- 
ing influences that surrcuna & man when he is at home, and his chances of degen- 
eration are very great. In many cases he continues to live in this fashion, 
neglecting to look for work when work is to be had. By this method a man be- 
comes a victim of a practice made easy and attractive by citizens who want to 
be helpful but who in reality, encourage him in habits of idleness and vagrancy, 


If the needy person happens to apply for relief to a church of reliet 
agency which is equipped to meet his needs, the chances of helping him are very 
good provided he has not already had too much experience in accepting assis- 
tanca, in which case he is likely to be hardened and unappreciative. The man 
who applies for assistance for the first time does not expect any more than an 
Opportunity to help himself. True help offers no more than just that. It is 
far easier to supply a needy man with a small amount of cash than it is to win 
his confidence and find out about him so that intelligent suggestions can be 
given, I> is much easier +o start a brend line where hundreds can come and 
receive food for which the public will giadly pay than it is to shoulder his 
Problems and help out his difficulties, of which the need or food may be only 
one, It is this wholesale, impersonal kind of work where the man is treated 
as one of a mob and where his name and personality do not entitle him to any 
Special consideration that tends to lesson a man's individuality and self re- 
spect. Every person who attempts to help a strange unemployed man should make 
&i attempt to learn all he can about his possibilities and past experiences. 
Taking a man's work for everything is not alway: wise because his interpreta- 
tion of the situation may be at fault. It is not a matter of distrust but of 
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questioning his judgment. If it is not possible to go into details with every 
man who comes to you for aid, then the man should be referred to someone who 
has the time and facilities to do a thorough job. When a man has been supplied 
with food and a comfortable place to sleep temporarily and his clothing and 
body have been made clean and presentable, he is in a position to do a great 
deal more to help himself than he would be if only the emergent need of food 
had been met. When a needy man has been dealt with as a man and all of his 
practical needs have been met, he is not required to seek relief or to tell his 
story to someone else. Being forced to tell repeatedly one's misfortunes tends 
to remove the unpleasantness that acts as a deterrent at the beginning. 


Whenever problems of unemployment can be met efficiently, there will 
te fewer cases of vagrancy to treat, and whenever those persons who are in- 
clined to interest themselves in such problems come to realize that the problems 
are deep-seated and that their own interest holds possibilities of harm regard- 
less of how sincere it is, a great deal will bse accomplished in lessening the 
number of persons who constitute a serious problem after the difficulties of 
securing work have passed away. Perhaps unemployment should be considered a 
problem for the government or the muncipality. However that may be, whenever 
individuals are led into habits that degrade, the resulting destruction of their 
moral and spiritual life is a problem for the church. 


THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE 


The second section of the new volume put forth by the Interchurch Com- 
mission of Inquiry - “Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919" - states in 
the opening paragraph, concerning the first volume, "A great bulk of the facts 
in the Report was ‘news’ to the newspapers." This special report on the Pitts- 
burgh press is not merely a duplication of Upton Sinclair's “Brass Check" or 
. Falter Lippmann’s “Liberty and the News", It is the result of an exhaustive 
study of the way in which the several papers in a great industrial city handled 
the most stirring series of events which the community had experienced in many 
years, 


The writer of the special report enumerates four things that might have 
been expected of the newspapers of any city under the circumstances and records 
what the Pittsburgh papers did in respect to them. First, they should have 
“covered" the strike; instaad they randled it in a uniform, predetermined, dog- 
matic, hostile manner. Secondly, they should have investigated to determine 
the truth or falsity of the many conflicting statements which were offered for 
publications; the fact is, however, that all but one of the 400 issues examined 
were totally devoid of any results of first-hand investigation. Thirdly, they 
might have been expected to investigate matters on which the current news of 
the strike threw no light, such as the attitude of foreign-speaking workers} 
no such attempt at investigation was made. Fourthly, the moral issue raised by 
such a great struggle might be expected to inspire a positive editorial policy 
of some sorts instead the editorial writers were reticent on the subject 
throughout the strike. 


But more serious than these faults of omission, is the positive contri- 
bution made by the papers through their news columns toward the making of 
Opinion with reference to the strike. They reported that the whole disturbance 
was inspired by industrial radicalism, that the demands of the strikers amounted 
to the "closed shop", that after the first day or so the men were "going back" 
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in enormous numbers and that the strike was about over, They published lengthy 
stories concerning radicalism, disloyalty and un-Americanism. They apparently 
selected from all available material that which was best calculated to discredit 
the strikers and particularly the "foreigners", In other words, they were in 
effect merely publicity agents for the Steel Corporation. 


A particularly serious feature of the conduct of the press was the cap- 
italizing of the pulpit in the interest of the companies and against the workers. 
The statements and sermons of ministers, both Protestant and Catholic, were used 
as an aid to breaking the strike. A prominent Presbyterian minister is quoted 
as referring to it as “the alien steel strike”, When a Roman priest demurred 
from the attack on the strikers made by another priest, his circular letter 
received no publicity, although the statement which he was criticizing had been 
quoted at length. 


The headline expedient for coloring the news was fresly used. When 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor was investigating the strike, it 
was the testimony of witnesses favorable to the companies that was featured. 
fuch headlines, for example, as "Steel Strike Preventable, Senators Hear", 
"Senators Find Mill Workers Here Satisfied", "McKellar Scores Chiefs For Not 
Delaying Strike", produced their inevitable cumulative effect. The headline of 
one article read "Pittsburgh Mills Running Full". The article itself disclosed 
no statement on which the headline could be based. In fact the content of the 
article was at variance with the headline. The news matter itself, contained 
in the papers, was strongly colored, The Report states that according to the 
vest available estimates, there were 300,000 men out during the second week of 
the strike and that the number presently went much higher. During this time 
the papers gave the impression that the strike was waning rather than growing. 
The statement of a “statistically-minded union official" is quoted to the effect 
that the newspapers of Pittsburgh district, in which about 50,000 workers are 
normally employed, had told the public in the aggregate that 2,400,000 men “had 
gone back to work". The information given out by the National Committee for 
Organizing Iron and Steel Workers was all but ignored by the papers. When the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, representing 500,000 union members, 
voted unanimously in favor of a state-wide general strike and called upon the 
Governor to take soma effective steps to restore normal conditions, although 
the fact was recorded in New York papers, the one Pittsburgh paper which men- 
tioned the convention "devoted almost its entire article to a quotation from 
the sole speaker against the general strike". 


There was one conspicuous exception to this series of partisan stories 
and opinions, The Pittsburgh LEADER on October 15, 1919, in an editorial, 
scored the City Council for its refusal to give a hearing to labor leaders who 
asked to place before them grievances against the Police Department. The edi- 
torial declared that a refusal to investigate these charges would be taken as a 
plea of guilty, and that suppression of the facts was a blow to Pittsburgh's 
reputation. Nevertheless, naith:r ths LEADER nor any other paper followed up 
this declaration by bringing out the facts which the Council ignored. 


One feature of the report which is not a spscial indictment of the 
Pittsburgn papers, but which is highly significant in relation to industrial 
disputes 6veryshere, is the account of the advertising campaign conducted on 
behalf of tho Steel Companies through the newspapers. The workers were bom- 
barded in advertisements shich their own organization lacked money to combat 
in kind, with such exhortations as. the following: “Go Back to Work on Monday", 
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"*merica is Calling You", "Let's Be 100% Americans Now, Burope’s Not What it 
Used To Be, Maybe the Doors of the Old U, S, A, Will Not Again Open to Them if 
Foreign Born Now Here Return to Europe and Want to Come Back." 


The Report gives a clear impression that the newspapers of an indus- 
trial center can virtually determine the issue of a controversy. 


IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE AT LOW COST 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service is collecting pamphlet 
material dealing with industrial questions. Much of this is unavailable to gen- 
eral readers and yet it is often extremely important, especially to pastors, 
editors, students and men engaged in industry. Whenever possible quantities of 
these pamphlets are secured at cost, or at a moderate price, for distribution 
+o our constituents. The following fourteen pamphlets which include several 
Commission publications are offered for sixty cents and postage. Postage for 
the package is as follows: zones 1 and 2 - 6 cents; 3, 8 centsz 4, 11 cents; 
5, 14 cents; 6, 17 centss 7, 21 cents; 8, 24 cents. On those pamphlets which 
have been secured without cost to the Commission postage only has been reckoned. 


1. Report of the President’s Second Industrial Conference. 

2. The Engineer’s Service to Society - Fred B. Miller. 

3. The Golden Rule in Business - Arthur Nash. 
Constitutionalism in Industry - Agnes H. Campbell. 

5. Recent Tendencies in Bringing about Improved Relations Between Employer 
and Employee - Sam A. Lewisohn. 
Merchants Association of New York, Second Report on Industrial Relations. 
Message for Labor Sunday 1919, including Democracy in Industry, The 
Church and Social Reconstruction, Statement by Twenty British Quaker 
Employers. 

8. Progressive Christianity - Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Social Evangelism - Alva W. Taylor. 

10. Report on the Strike in the Textile Mills of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
June 1919. 

ll. The Denver Tramway Strike of 1920. 

12. Report on the Logging Camps of the Pacific Northwest. 

13. Profitism, Slackism and YOU - Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

14. Factory Solidarity or Class Solidarity - Walter Gordon Merritt. 

15, The Christian Spirit in Industry - Samuel Zane Batten. 


The points of view presented in these pamphlets are quite dissimilar. 
The Commission does not specifically endorse the opinions expressed save those 
in its own publications, but it is important that divergent views should be 
understood. These pamphlets may be secured by sending sixty cents and postage 
to the Commission, 105 East 22d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A CHURCH REPORT ON THE PRINTERS’ STRIKE 


Although not approximating, in any one locality, the seriousness of cer- 
tain other strikes, probably the printers’ strike during the past year has in- 
volved more bitterness in the aggregate than any other controversy since the 
great steel strike. In its issue of May 16 INFORMATION SBRVICE pointed out that 
very unfair publicity was being indulged in by the Employing Printers of America, 
tending to discredit the unions as dominated by radicalism because of their de- 
mand for a 44-hour week. This article was not intended as an endorsement of the 
demands of either side, but rather as evidence that the 44-hour proposal had at 
least been presented and considered in an orderly way and had been endorsed by 
a large number of “closed shop" employers. 


The Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches has since gone very carefully into the dispute in its local aspects. 
The report of the Committee is an unusual example of dispassionate statement and 
‘careful, friendly criticism. It illustrates the possibilities of church organ- 
izations functioning locally in relation to industrial disputes. 


The Committee laments the sudden ending, for no sufficient reason, of a 
harmonious relationship between employers and members of the printing trades in 
Philadelphia extending over about fifteen years. It finds that although the 
International Joint Conference Council, representing the Closed Shop Branch of 
the United Typothetae of America, the Printers’ League of America, and the In- 
ternational Association of Blectrotypes and the several printing unions, had 
endorsed the 44-hour week, the Philadelphia employers had not ratified this ac- 
tion and were not legally bound by it. On the other hand, the report points 
out that the Joint Conference Council went on record to the effect that all its 
constituent bodies were morally bound by its action; that the employers admit 
having accepted in a local agreement reached in Philadelphia, the 44-hour propo- 
sition in case the rest of the large printing centers in the United States did 
80. To be exact, they said, according to their own account, that Philadelphia 
would "undoubtedly" do as the other large centers did. The Committee finds that 
the Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae "representing some 516 closed 
Shops throughout the country, has adopted the 44-hour week", including the print- 
ers generally in New York, Chicago, Washington, Newark, Indianapolis and a number 
of other cities. It appears that the men had reason to expect favorable action 
on their demands and refrained from coercive tactics during the interval which 
elapsed between action of the Council and the date set for the change in sched- 
ule, May 1, 1921. “It seems likely that under the conditions existing in 1919 
the unions might have been able to force the adoption of the 44-hour week if 
they had chosen to exert their strength." 
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As to the justice of the 44-hour proposal, the Committee says that 
"“ghile our information is insufficient to make us incline to pronounce a judg- if 
ment, we cannot say that we are convinced that the 44-hour week is in any sense ' 
a vital necessity for the workers or an obvious requirement of justice". The 
section of the report dealing with the employes' declaration for the “open shop® 
is especially noteworthly: 


"We deeply regret that the employers should have taken this step. ‘ 
Their attitude appears to us to be wrong in principle and unwise as a policy. 
Without endorsing all of the theories or practices of labor unions, we believe 
that their is no sound basis for denying the right of working men and women to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their own selec- 
tion, Apart from principle, if the matter be regarded with a view to the ulti- 
mate good of the printing establishments involved and the printing industry as 
a whole, we feel that this anti-union attitude is a serious mistake in judgment. 
Labor organization has advanced beyond the point where it is reasonable to think 
that it can be abolished. Experience in other cases has shown that conflicts 
with this object, even where the employers have been successful for many years, 
have not ultimately resulted in eliminating labor organization. It appears to 
us that the real problem which the employers face today is not the destruction 
of trade unionism but the carrying on of negotiations with organized labor in 
such a manner as to influence it to higher standards of conduct, greater sense 
of responsibility, and more whole-hearted cooperation." 


CRITICISM AND ENDORSEMENT 


The magazine INDUSTRY (Washington) which speaks unofficially for the 
mo;t conservative industrial interests of the country, and which a few months 
ago saverely denounced the Federal Council cf Churches and the Y.W.C.A., has 
more recently been reviewing their activities in a less disapproving tone. | 
(See the issues of August 15 and November 15). The ground for this modifica- 
tion of judgment is a slight change, or fancied change, in the character of the 
industrial bibliography prepared by the Y.W.C.A., and an imaginary change in 
the policy of the Federal Council. Both organizations have been relatively 
conservative in statements of opinion, and have merely undertaken to be truth- 
ful in statements of fact. They are little interested in conservatism or rad- 
icalism for its own sake. They have sought to preserve a wholesome liberalism, | 
in the sense of devotion to the quest of truth with unbiased mind. Their pol- 
icy in relation to industry remains unchanged. 


In its treatment of the Y.M.C.A. INDUSTRY (Aug. 1, 1921) took occasion 
to endorse the Association because of its adherance to the “zone of agreement”. 
In this connection should be read the statement made by Mr. Charles R. Towson, 
Secretary of the Industrial Department of the International Committee, at the 
Conference of Employed Officers in Geneva last June: 


"This phrase, ‘the zone of agreement’ coined ten years ago and used in 
the Handbook of the Industrial Department, is justified by experience in the 
railroad field during the last forty years and in the industrial field during 
the last fifteen years, provided of course that it is correctly understood. 

It is misleading only when used apart from the fact that it means a constantly 
widening zone. Our philosophy cannot be fully expressed in a single phrase. 

If this phrase is being misunderstood it should be discarded quickly. To those 
who move in the realm of industry it has been perfectly clear. Our work com- 
mences in the zone of agreement, but constantly widens that zone. I+ includes 
today much that yesterday lay in the zone of industrial disagreement. Working 
under this policy many secretaries have been counsellors in labor disputes. 
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Wany more have been active factors in establishing the contacts and mutual confi- 
dences which prevent disputes. And the general effect of their work is to make 
possible the permanent success of the various new methods that are being intro- 
duced into industry to help to maintain right in‘u3trial relations." 


The Y.M.C.A, sdopted the Social Creed of the Churcnes at its conven- 
tion in Detriot in 1919. The copy of the Creed presented at this meeting did : 
not include the additional fovr resolutions which had been adopted a short time 
before by the Federal Council, and which since that time have been printed a- | 

} 


long with the creed proper, because of their interpretative vilue. Only the 
creed itself, therefore, was put before the Convention. There are many Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, however, who anthusiastically endorse not only the creed, but the 
interpretative resolutions as well. The student secretaries in conference last 
summer voted a specific endorsement of these resolutions. 


The Industrial Department of the International Committee has recently 
issued a pamphlet containing a “Summary of the Industrial Crerference on Human 
Relations in Industry", conducted by the Department at Silver Bay, New York, 
in September of this year. It illustrates the method of the Association and 

the scope of its interest in industry. The participants in the confererce in- 
cluded representatives of both advanced and conservative opinion among employ- 
ers, &@ prominent liberal engineer, and so representative a Jabor leader as 
John P. Frey. A statement made by Mr. Frey in the course of an address on in- 
dustrial relations is especially interesting: 


“The problem can be worked out, not by any system or general plan, but 
by recognition that in industry the obligations to humanity are identical with 
those in civil lifes that the employer cannot solve tne problem; that the em- 

ploye cannot solve the problem; that, if it is going to be solved, it will have 
to be solved jointly. History shows that the efforts of one group to determine 
the terms of employment for another group have never succeeded." 


This account of the Silver Bay Conference, and the Industrial Handbook 
of the Association, “Among Industrial Workers", indicate the policy and scope 
of the industrial work of the Y.M.C.A. 


Bllis Island 


Immigration problems have been kept before the public mind for several 
years by fear of political offenses by alien residents, on the one hand, and 
by occasional disclosures of inefiiciency in the administration of the immi- 
gration law at Bllis Island, on the other. During this time there has been de- 
veloped at the Island under wholly voluntary auspices, an organization for soc- 
ial work — a sort of First Aid to the Immigrant, which is impressive for its 
Simple ani unostentatious efficiency. To all students of immigration or of 
"home" missions, and to all social case-workers, the achievements of the Gener- 
al Committee of Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island should be interesting and in- 
structive, 


Social work is characterized by duplication almost as commonly as is 
religious work. And where social work is undertaken by religious organizations 
the duplication is likely to be worse. Prior to the war there were 42 orzani- 
zations maintaining 49 accredited representatives at Ellis Island. Under Govern- 
ment pressure the number of representatives was reduced to seven. In 1916, the 
Protestant agencies federated, and in 1918, the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
representatives came together in the General Sommittee which has 31 constituent 


Organizations, 
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The Committee aims “to promote the maximum. of cooperation and effi- 
ciency on the part of Immigrant Aid Workers for the welfare of immigrants at 
Ellis Island." It has already developed a competent guide service which pre- 
yents many mishaps and much exploitation of immigrants, established supply 
closets from which the underclad new comers and new born babes are provided 
with comfortable clothing, established a kindergarten and nursery for detained 
children and broken the monotony of "temporary detention” by a multitude of 
personal ministrations. 


Sixteen of the agencies represented on the Island have united the ef- 
forts of their representatives in a Social Service Department which is organ- 
ized under the Bureau of Immigration. A rational division of labor obtains, 
and by means of varied linguistic equipment on the part of the workers, the 
services of the Department are made available to all the immigrants who need 
them. Among these sixteen agencies are the Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Congregational missionary societies, the Y.M.C.A.,the Y.W.C.A., 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, the American Bible Society, two Hebrew 
Societies, and the Traveler’s Aid, Thus the sectarian chasm has been bridged 
in the presence of a concrete human problem. The present chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Immigrant Aid is Rev. L. Ernest Sunderland, superintendent 
of the Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society of New York City. 


Even with the maximum of efficiency on the part of officials, Ellis 

Island would still need the activities of the Social Service Department. These 
welfare workers answer all questions in a sympathetic and familiar tongue, ex- 
plain in detail the working of the law, bring families together, prevent losses 
of money and personal effects, “chaperone” the brides until they are married 

to the men who come to meet them, make appeals in behalf of immigrants who are 
entitled to a review of the decisions concerning their entry, lessen congestion 
during periods of crowding by securing shelter in the various immigrant homes 
for immigrants entrusted to their custody, and function in innumerable other 
ways. 


With this work under way the administration of tha new Commissioner, 
Mr. Robert Todd, opens auspiciously. His quiet, unostentatiovus assumption of 
his duties gives much promise of a constructive and humane handling of one of 
our most difficult national problems. It is equally gratifying to know that 
the new Commissioner General of Immigration at Washington, Mr. W.W. Husband, 
is exceptionally well-fitted in mind, experience and character, for his task. 
It is an evidence of the general lack of information concerning public matters 
of first importance that a great many people, including numbers of the clergy 
and of church officials, have been entirely ignorant of the deplorable situa- 
tion on the Island. 


Mr. Husband has appointed an advisory committee consisting of Mr. Fred 
3. Croxton, Chairman, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Miss Julia Lathrop, Mr. W.W. 
Sibray and Miss Etta Lasker, and has empowered it to investigate welfare ac- 
tivities and needs at all points of entry, as an aid to the improvement of the 
Immigration Service. 


THE INJUNCTION AGAIN 


In an article on "The Use of Injunctions" in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
November 15, this sentence cccurreds "It may happen that udequate review of 
Such decisions can only be secured by bringing a test case." This sentence has 
called forth a careful statement from the editor of LAW AND LABOR (New York) to 
the effect that the correct way to test an injunction is by appeal. This is 


| 

| 

| 
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legally quite correct, and there is general agreement that labor will be accept- 
ing rash counsel] if it passes lightly by this orderly alternative to outright 
defiance. On the other hand, in the case of an obviously partisan decision 
which works great detriment to labor in a crisis an appeal ordinarily consumes 
50 much time that it can hardly be considered a means of “adequate review". 


It seems clear that in declaring for non-observance of injunctions, 
against peaceful picketing, for example, labor is not deliberately counseling 
lawlessness, but rather is taking steps, however ill-advised they may be, to 
preserve & treasured right and to secure ultimate vindication for such action 
from 2 higher court. In this connection a decision just handed down by the 
Supreme Court in regard to picketing, is instructive. An appeal was brought by 
the American Steel Foundries of Granite City, I11]1., against a decision of the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals of Illinois, which set aside an injunction 
granted by the *ederal District Court against the Tri-City Trades Council. The 
Court cloarly recognizes the right, so commonly and so exasperatingly denied by 
lower courts, of psaceful picketing. The decision is an important one and 
should terminate a long controversy. Mr. Justice Taft who wrote the opinion 
clearly points out, however, that as soon as the tactics used, in dissuading men 
from going to work in a "struck" factory, begin to partake of intimidation or 
abus2, the right in the premises ends. 


AN "INDIVIDUAL CONTRACT" 


The National Metal. Trades Association, Indianapolis Branch, in its 

Special Bulletin for November 5, printed in full the “Individual Contract" being 
used by the Nordyke and Marmon Company, manufacturers of automobiles and flour 
mill machinery. ‘This contract takes the place of all collective agreements with 
labor unions. It provides for payment, if the Company so chooses, by the group 
plan: 
, "The group's earnings are calculated by multiplying the number of 
accepted good pieces produced, by the established rate per piece, plus any 
credits that the Company may allow, and minus any charges that the Company 
may make against the group. 

"The remuneration of the individual worker is a pro-rata share of the 
group's earnings based on his nominal hourly rate and number of hours worked.* 


Tne provisions against union activity are sweeping: 


"The Employee agrees not to strike, stop work, or engage in any activity 
that in any way interferes with other Employees while they are engaged at 
their work, on their way to and from work, or on or near the premises of the 
Company. The Employee further agrees that he will not refuse to work or co- 
Operate with any other Employee of the Company for the reason that said 
Employee is or is not a member of any organization, vnion or society. 

"The Employee agrees that at no time shall he participate in any indi- 
vidual or collective effort which has as its purpose or effect a breach 
of this contract or any contract between the Company and any other Employee, 
or of the rules of the Company, or the organization or the unionization of 
the Company's Employees as a closed union shop. The Employee expressly 
understands that the Company operates an open shop and agrees to abide and 
be bound by the rules and regulations of the Company as now or hereafter 
posted in the factory which are heraby made part of this agreement, and that 
in case the Employee leaves the employment of the Company for any reason 
whatsoever, he hereby agrees that he will not engage in any unfriendly 
activity or annoy or molest or hinder in any way the Employees, customers 
or business of the Company. 


| 
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"The Employee hereby specifically agrees that the Company does not and 
shall not be asked to recognize any organization or society to which the Em- 
ployee may belong nor to treat with anyone concerning said organization or i" 
society and that the Company will not edmit of any interference with the man- 
agement of its business. . 
"The Employee agrees to keep this contract relation entirely free from \f 
interference or intervention, in every respect, by any officer, member, or 
sympathizer, of any labor union or other organization or society. 
"The Company may terminate the employment herein provided for at any 
time." 
EXCHANGING GENERALS FOR DIPLOMATS 


In one of his addresses, while on a recent trip to this country, Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree said that the fight of employers in this country against organ- 
jzed labor reminded him of the situation in England twenty or thirty years ago 
when the English employers were also fighting labor. He said that they lost the | 
fight but that when labor withdrew its generals from the field it replaced them 
with diplomats. Mr. Rowntree believes that employers in this counry will be i} 
wiser to treat with labor on friendly terms and thus put an end to the militant 
attitude on both sides. This will enable labor to develsp ccnstructive leader- | 
ship. 


REAL AMERICANIZATION 


The University of Minnesota established in 1918 a 4-vear Americaniza- 
tion Training Course designed to propare for professional Americanization work, 
Amonz those who have taken the course thus far, more than fifty have been sent" 

out to ture positions as directors urder stats departments of public instruc- 
tion, municipal boards of education, churches, Y.M.C.A's., women’s clubs and 
other organizations. 


In a bulletin of the University for the current academic year, announc- 
ing this course occurs the following: 


"One expression of our instinct for national survival during the World 
War was the Americanization movement. It swept the land with the quickness 
of a fad, in places with a frenzy of fury. Some three years have passed. 
There are still functioning today about a score of organizations of national 

scope carrying on “Americanization" work, Tho ‘lunatic fringe of reformers® 

has practically been removed from among the workers. Those who hated the 
Stranger here, and under the name of Americanization sought to coerce him, 
are departing because they discover that the real Americanization worker will 

not hate with them. There are still left quite a large number who, cloaking 

themselves under ths term Americanization, seek to exploit the foreign-born 

among us, but in time they tvo will leave the ranks, dropping the use of the 

term. There will remain those thirking persons who realize that there are no 

more important problems before our nation to-day than her racial problems." 


INDUSTRY'S NEED OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. F. J. Miller, a former president of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, speaking in New York on Dec. 5, at the 42nd annual meeting of 
his society, said, as quoted in the press: 


"My prediction is that as tims goes on our industries will be more and 
mre directed by engineers who know how to direct them for production and ser- 
vicé. Too many there are who would blame inefficiency entirely upon the em- 
Ploye. Production has been and is restricted by workers, organized and unor- 
ganized, and most of such restriction is wrong, economically, if not ethically. 


"In most industries, however, I think it can easily be shown that re- 
striction of production by workers is insignificant compared with the restric- 
tions caused by financial juggling; by avoidable irregular employment of 

labor and of plants; by unnecessarily large inventories; by inadequate control 
of the movement of material through the works; by inadequate or entire ab- 
sence of provision for teaching or trainings and by absence of effective means 
of recording attainments of workers." 


Mr, Miller is a member of an advisory committee created early this year 
to aid in the development of the Federal Council’s Research Department. 


THE NEW YORK MILK STRIKE 


The strike of the milk drivers in New York City, who sre affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters Chauffeurs Stablemen and Helpers of 
America has now continued through six weeks. It illustrates several of the most 
grevious evils in the industrial situation, To begin with, the men demanded an : 
increased wage and the companies countered with a demand for a reduction. ii 
Through negotiation a continuance of the old wage scale was agreed to by the 
employers, who also consented to arbitrate differences. The men quit work, nev- f 
ertheless, calling an “outlaw" strike. It appears that the meeting of the men, 

which had continued for some hours before the report of the conference committee 

was pressnted to it, got out of bounds and acted impulsively and rashly. The 

wen broke loose entirely from their regularly constituted leaders. 


Within 48 hours, throvgh the efforts of Health Commissioner Copeland, 
the man agreed to return to work on the terms of the employers which they had 
before rejected. By that time, however, public condemnation had fallen so sharp- 
ly oa the men that the companies found it possible to declare for the “open shop". 
From that time on, the city administration held the companies responsible for 
the continuance of the strike, 


The public health has not been endangered, because it has been possible 
to furnish sufficient milk to stores, health stations, etc., to meet the heavi- 
est need, The milk wagons are policed, at considerable cost to the City, and 

the trouble drags on, Much has been said about violence, but officials report 
that the strike has been relatively orderly. It appears that the men, when 

they struck, offered to continue service to the hospitals and milk stations, but 
that the companies refused their services and the public was not informed of 
their offer. The utter inadequacy of labor publicity was strikingly illustrated. 


It is claimed by the companies that they have lost millions in accounts 
which cannot be collected because of the loss of the drivers’ records. Neverthe- 
less they prefer to fight it out as an open shop fight. 


The most significant thing, perhaps, in the whole affair, is the part 
played by the Milk Conference Board. The Health Commissioner holds this Board 
largely accountable for the strike. The employers, he believes, could have 
dealt much more successfully with the mon directly. The spokesman for the local 
union said that the secretary of this go-between agency had been a positive fac- 
tor of disturbance, In other words the strike was aggravated, perhaps caused, 
by the use of outsiders on the part of the employers, when the men would have 
preferred to deal with their own employers. On the other hand, the labor "out- 
siders" - the national officials of the union - were against the strike, This 
is an unusually interesting development in the light of the very general in- 
ee on the part of employers that no "outsiders" come between them and 

r men, 
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december, 198i BOOK REVIEW SERVICE 


Research Department 

Commission on the Church &@ni Social Service i 
Federal Council .f the Churcnes of Christ in America 
105 Kast 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“nis Book Review Service is purely an educat*iona! project in which a 
number of interested persons coopersets, Resvonsibility fer opinions 
expressed is borne solely by the persons who sign the reviews. 


Th- Hou Yamine, sow +o End it, by John J. Murphy, Fdith “lmer Wood and 
Frederick &, Ackerman, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. $2.50 


Thi: «nvusval book is a triangular debate in which each of tha three 
t chnicylly expert writers defends hi. position against the -trer two, The 
discussion has the advantage of nresentirng data in argumentative form s- that 
the important issues stand out clearly. 


The debate includes seven t-pics 2rd a summary. The use of 
credit t> tirulate biilding, a municipal hovsing program, andi the exemotion cf 
mortgages ani improvements from taxaticn are extensively treated. 


T ger val, Mr. Murphy, formerly Tenement H use Commissiorer im New York 
holes to @ CoOnsérvative point of view arguing thet the hovsing shortage i- 
lirectly ous to the war and that unham er-d individual initiative will remedy 
it, To thi. end he wants the Government to cexs3e its “"urfair competition for 
capita:" ‘hreugh the exemption from taxatiny of tederal bonds; he also thinks 
that moner empl in housing prejects should not be so heavily taxed. 
Word, 2 rocher versatile writer who +s thse author of "The Housing of the Un- 
skilics Barnes", wants the Governme:t to subsidize homes for lower pxid 
nace earno-s, Mr. Ackerman, wne is an authority on city vlanning, comes frweard 
vitn the frankly radical contention that the housing shortage, which he consi- 
ders n+ moreiy the reavit of the var but a concomitant of ovr present induse 
tria. system, i3 +0 be reved 2d hy tne «‘iminaticn of waste. Iosse; and sabcotag- 
wich ras from price eomrotitics, Sines busines: is a “speculative advene- 
tours", £9 leaws the cvrstruction af babitatiors te business is to make life subse 
la t commerce. Trus toreé gen-rai len «4 cf remedy are advocated, on- 
invoivieg. 89 speak, more: cne ivv Llving le-8 g.vernmsn:, ane the 
third invoivoog a diffe oi: inaas‘rial organization. F.E.J. 


ul 


"she Comciinity,” by Kdward U. Lindeman, York, Presse $1.75. 


A brief, cucid and scienrifie the ~munity movexont in th 
j 


United S-ates. ari the sostal pniicsophy whieh ard riies its expres- 
& .‘udy that has been very A betucr firet brook, for @ pa - 
tor who to -tudy tee in relation to his ov cnuren aad ty 


fa-not at present bs secured. is :rrangea ais: for vse of study clase +s, 
as when, exemp'a, 4 pas or in isvaloping th earaundivy ef he 


Churct fest, the read of an iniormed g:oup of tum. 


Professo: céc-goize in commun ‘y tie of pore 
in d+mocracy has ios best .f successfi NO 
Re-think:, "ites Unt -OCisty in which the ad'vidunl sauce nis 
Cation, resei his tanéerds of «cait.. and @ 
al tondanc-es, and dabsrs cara ni har. Of Wcoelday 
to be the vehicie by wh ch Denocracy is*te to 


whe people 


of the earth." 


Tre book ovens with an in-erssting discussion of the social ratiuve of 
wen, in woith «he relation between :e ussertion and collective action re- 
solved. Thera follow a definition of community and neighborhord, an analysis 
of comeunity institutions and their functions, a study of t-pes of commmities, 
recup Atleviances within unitics, nd the process by which these 
allogiances are to me conscious cf the community as whele ard integrated 
‘nto its ‘rocasses, As te this much debated question, which centers in tne 
i:fference between comm-nity service and community organization in its 
more democratic asnacts, Proressor Lindeman does not take He rather 
seeks for larger interrution on the theory that soth are normal expressions 
of the comrrenizy movement. Fe argues for the lifting of service agencies into 
higher lovalt, to the communities which ihey serve, for their correlation 
+hrough voluntary councils, and finally for their integration into thet demo- 
cratic comtunity organization which seeks to bring all citizens together to 
consider their common needs. 


The chanters on The Process of Community Action, Thecries ard Princi- 
ples of Community Orgarization, and Christianity and Community Leadership are 
esnecially vaivable and original. Profe-sor Lindeman recognizes two vital 
necds in the commurity moverents a spiritual motive for demecracy, and leader- 
ship. To furnish trese he considers to be ths function of the cthurch. The 
volume closes with "A Twentieth Century Confession cf Faith” as an addendum. 


Ths book is unsatisfactory only in its treatmen’ of the social center 
activicie: af the churches. The author considers that the recreational and 
social functions which tne churches have 8ssumed are anchronistic, and that 
the churs+ divest atself one by ons of all specialized functions except 
those of teaching and worship. A more tevrab’e view is that while the church 
Shovld attempt to duplicate or parallel modes specialized social agencies, 
it is aoreally and inevitably a neighborhond center, and should be developed 

as such with due regard to the needs of the neighborhood in which it works. 

It 1s recognized. for example, by charity organizations that the church should 
do case work with its own neeciy; but it should use scientific matnods and keep 
in touch with the central registration agency. W.M.T. 


The Scuthe-n Highlander and his Homeland, John SG. Campbell, 1921, 405 pp. $3.50 
Russell-Sage Foundation, New York. 


For twenty-five years Mr. John C. Campbell wocked in tie Highlands of 
the South, first as » teacher, then as a scudent travelling throughout the 
southern Appalachian country, and finally as Secreatury of the Southern Highland 
Division -f the Russeli-sage Foundation. Out of this quarter-century of study, 
travel and service came this volume, a book eof large and permanent value, ex- 
ceptionally informing and interesting. The book is directed towsrd 2 sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Scuthern Highland people and their background, 
greater cooperation of s¢cial forces working in that area, better living con- 
jitions as t> health ana sanitation, and an educational system which does not 
divorca culture trom the necessary and social heritag» of the 
mountain country. 


Ths book opens with a scionatitic and weeply interesting descripticn of 
tha geography, topograwhy and geclugical history cf that part .f the Appalachian 
Msu.tain: which iies scuth f Peuusylva cia and ext.nds through West Virginia, 

Ker asky, Tennesue, North Carolroa, Scuth Cars'ina, Georgia and Alabama. This 
'§ followed by a survey of the nericd of discovery, thy development of early 
“04i. and trade routes, and the grsat migration south into tne Appalachian 
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Valleys, west over the mountains inte Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the South. 
The author traces exhaustively the national strains of population, notably 
Scotch, Irish and Germs, from reservoirs in Kastern and Western Pennsylvania 
and the Carolin? Piedr »«. ‘This section of the volume embodies research of 
importance 40 the 8* aent, But it is when Mr. Campbell turns to the life of 
the people this the voiume is most sigrificant. He describes with sympathy and 
knowledge thir ever;-day life, their hignly developed individualism, the reli- 
gious cond}:ions tn the rural hiehlands, the growth and ef*ects of denomination- 
alism, sanitation and health, educaticn, folk-lore, and the resources of the 
mountain country. 


During the Jast six years of his life Mr. Campbell's efforts were direce 
ted towarls bringing to those who live or work in the Highlands the help of every 
agency aad movement that hed in it any promise for the Highland country. The 
Soutners Mountsin Workers’ Conferance oved its existence largely to his iniative, 
end for s3ven years it was directed by him with rare tact and effectiveness. 

This 2dminis*rative experierce gives Special value to his observations and 
recommendations. 


The volume cioses witu fifty-six pages of appendices and with an exten- 
sive and valuable bibliography and a careful ilw6x. ‘whe redder who might have 
knowa Me. Yampbell, but never xnew hin, closes the bock with personal regret, 
for it rev-als him as one of the rare spirits of his generation. W.M.T. 


Trade ‘ests, by J. Crosby Chapman. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1921. $4.00 


Aithoagh a technical book «lis volume has much interest for the ordinary 
reader because of the secial significance of what it offers. The author has 
presented in very conciss form tne re:ults of Army experience during the world 
war in industrial placement, it is gexerally recognized that a larze part 
of indussria. inefficiency an) unrast is due to @ lack of fitness between the 
may and S16¢ inb. As was srue of other +spec*s of our national life, the war 
furced a frontal attack upon cer*ein forms of waste and inefficiency which our 
business system had tolerated. Now that the war is over, certain enlightened 
business men and engineers are seeking to make use of wartime demonstrations 
for the strengthening of our besiness and iniustria: organizaticn. 


The development of tie trade test is an effcrt to make practical use of 
the science of mental testing which nas besn developed during the last few years 
by educational psychologists. No greater ssarvice caa be done for a man who 

Wats work than to see to it that be ‘is accurately placed. Many of the charges 
of inefficiency which are mais by emetoyers are due in the first instance to 

Qn utter tack if intellisent .,stem on the Lirt of the management in placing the 
Mn. To put ine present voluma in the nands of an employer who has not under- 
taken a study of placeme.:. wi!l be rendering him a great service. F.E.J. 


Women Professional Workers, by E:izazbeth Kemver Adams. New York. Macmillan 
1921. $2.50. 


Here is a book for thos who are interested in the vocational guidance 
of college women, written by tne Assistant Chief, Professional Section, War- 
Emergency U. S. Empicvcyment Service. 


In the introductory chapter discussing who may be regarded as profes- 
Sional workers the author give. as a pari:al definition that "Positively or 
negatively, therefore, professional workers have to do with the maintenance and 


improvement of organized society and the individuals composing it." Following 
this definition professional opportunities for women are classified in the 
following groups: medicine, law, and the ministry; health services other than 
pedicines food and living services; community, civic and government works social 
works personnel services; industrial and labor services; the various opportuni- 
ties in business; information services; art work; technical services, library 
and museum work; and educational work. For each of these classes there is a 
discussion of the mature of the work, personality and training necessary, and 
the salary to be expected. Wherever the requirements have been standardized 

(as in the proposed reclassification of government employees) sample schedules 
of such specifications are given. Much of the information as to necessary 
training and salaries is based on questionnaires sent to women engaged in the 
different professions and to employers of such women, 


There is also a brief discussion of the methods of securing professional 
employment and suggestions for further development of the work. Both those who 
are seeking to guide young women into suitable vocations and the girls themselves 
will find this book valuable. The “selected and annotated reading list" is also 
valuadile. 


Wages in Great Britain, France and Germany, by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. New York, Century Co., 1921. $1.50 


The National Industrial Conference Board is maintained by employers to 
serve primarily, employing interests. Much of its research work, however, is 
of great interest and value to the general public. Fairness requires that when 
statistics on wages, cost of living, etc., are presented by a labor bureau, 
they should be compared with those compiled by such an organization as the 
Conference Board, and vice versa. 


The present study includes not only wage information but cost of living 
fata since in all three countries, as in the United States, the cost of living 
is commoniy taken into account in fixing wages. It should be noted that this 

procedure represents an important modification of the supply and demand theory 
which business men in general hold to, at least nominally. 


The report makes several interesting generalizations as to the movement 
of wages during and since the war in the three countries: "The more highly paid 
workmen have received a relatively small increase, while the lower paid workers 
received a relatively large increase." In Germany, in particular, wages of un- 
skilled workers tended to approximate those of skilled workers. The resources 
of the industries highly taxed by the war were unable to pay to skilied workers 
very much more than the minimum. In general it appears ‘that the real wage (pur- 
chasing power) of the British workers is not very different from that before 
the war; in France wages appear to have been lagging behind the advance in the 
cost of livingg while in Germany the disparity has been very great. "A male 
adult worker in Berlin in November, 1920, is estimated to have received an in- 
® ‘reese over 1918 in average weekly wages of 700%, while the cost of living in 
Berlin during the same period had increased 1100%." 


In Great Britain there has been a tendency toward a regular and auto- 
mtic adjustment of wages in accord with the changes in living costs. There is 

& similar tendancy in France while in Germany collective bargaining is reported 

8 beouming more and more popular with both employers und vorkers and the essea- 

Wal relation between living costs and wages is inoreasingly rvoognisod, Mertea- 

‘ive ont velumble wage tables are included in the report amd a Lint 44 the re- 

“argh pobliantions ef the Gonferouce Board is appendad. 


Persons interestei in cost of living studies should secure 
regular notification of trs putliicnticns of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The tendency t recognize: the essential relation between cost of living 
ari industrial wage «ales is gratifyirg up to a certain point. It must be borne 
in mind tha: the me fact that 2 wags is above the living line is in no sense 
a oral jus ificat - <f it. Equit: involves such more than keeping the workers 
alive. F.E.J. 


f \itical Systems in Transiticna, by Charles G. Fenwick. New York, Century Co. 


Professor Fenwick’. object in this interesting volume is quite clear. 
changea beought «bout by tic World War in the pelitical princi-g 
. i: ti rtiens of “the grout nations, sud particularly in those of the 


United States. 


Mocorn war, it has b:ccms is much more than the struggles of 
a: -d men the field. it is iathsr the endvring curtest cf the entire life 
cc’ -he co» -sding nations. This fact carly became clear during the world war. 


a sonsequenuce the nations were c 

sir policies ard programs. It ma 
io: gertain seme old overlcoked prircicles were given a new appli- 
c.tica. Many ef the nasicns cnzaged in the war were democratic in political 
structures and this is especially truo of ovr allies. Democratic countries, 
ac the -nuthor shows, are eat ewe disadvantace in time of war. In wer there must 
bo ceatralized control. More than that, in this war i: was necessary that 
there be governmental contrcl over the entire life of the nations, 


vy be that -0 new policies were evolvedg but 


Tho book gives an accurate ard reudable account of the measures that 
were sdopied by the var:cus governments. In this respect it will be a valu- 
able histertc record for the yeers to come. In western nations tendencies 
have been at work for years which are destined to p:cduce some marked changes 
i hurtin society. The policies adopted during the war have strengthened some 
of these tendencies and have givon them a new intensity. It may be that no 
néw guestion: have arisen in society and government because of the war; but it 
is certain that some old questicns have been lifted into a new significance. 
Certuin it in that society in the day. to come must prepare itself to survey 
its -onditicn und to prepares for soms radical changes. 


“no book illustrates ons ia t3; that in the world of politics, govern- 
ait ani so ty nothing is fixejl and final. Mankind has tc make its way in 


thi worldg trint and error it must discover the bast roads and must then 
@. ot such. sures aS promise best io provide for the common security and 
quicken the pace of progress. 8.Z.B. 


The Untried Door, by Ricnari “oberts. New York, Woman's Press, 1921. $1.50 


Many books have appeared on the social teachings cf Jesus but this, 
wider au.ic: ‘title, is perhaps the best cf them all. The author is one of 
the foremos. social sreachers but in this book he has avoided the common 
sthod of salecting certain elements in Jesus’ teaching as the basis for a so- 
cial religious philesophy. Rather he nas gone to the heart of the most signif- 
ivait passages in the New Testament anc hes found the sccial gospel to be inher- 
t't to Christianity itself. To him the common expression "the sociel applica- 
Hon of religion", is neanmingless. The act of repentance, Mr. Kcberts says, 
Would set a man right with God and his fellow, not set nim right with one by 


| 


setting him right with the other but set him right with both at one stroke by 
giving him a change of heart". The social revolution is involved in Jesus’ 

moral challenge to repent. But the common tragedy of revolution due to unre- 
lieved destructive impulse, is precluded in a repentence which carries with it 
"s new rule and plan of life". The essen*ici thing in Christian faith is “the 


will to face life on the assumption that God is love". 


The social fact that cuts deepest into our life, which even students of 
the New Testament seldom grasp, Mr. Roberts sets forth with startling clearness. 
"The one thing that is clearly no longer possible (even if it ever was) is for 
a man to try to ‘cut out" of this welter and save his own soul. He cannot so 
lightly escape the vast common collective guilt. ... . Personal salvation 

and social salvation belong indissolubly to one another, It will be charac- 
teristic of a Christian society that it will not leave the great tasks of for- 
giveness and restitution to its individual members. It will express its own 


soul in great collective acts of atonement". 


Mr. Roberts is often thought of as a Pacifist yet he is not a Pacif- 
ist of the absolutist type. His attitude toward war is thus expressed: "The 
plain truth is that you may go to war to achieve moral ends, but you will no 
more achieve moral ends through war than you will gather figs of thistles." 

He applies this gospel as religiously to industry as to the relations of na- 
tions. "“Short-sighted capitalists may suppose that they can resist the drift 
of change and short-sighted workers may imagine that they can hasten the change 


by fighting it out. But that is pure illusion". 


"The Untried Door” is a new kind of Bible study book which study groups 
in churches and colleges and Christian Associations are sure to find of inesti- 


wable value. F 
London, 


The Labour International Handbook, by the Labour Research Department. 
Labor Publishing Co., Ltd., 1921. 12/6 


So comprehensive an encyclopedia of labor movements throughout the world 
has not appeared since the war. This book is almost as compact as a Baedeker 

Guide, to which it might well be compared for explicitness, and at the same time 
its topics are developed with much detail. 


The volume opens with a section on the Peace Treaties following which 
sre the Oovenant of the League of Nations and an analysis of the work of the 
League and of the Labor Organisation set up by it. It is significant that from 
the point of view of British labor a book on international labor should begin 
with a study of the League of Nations. It is perhaps equally significant that 
the first four national labor movements considered are those of Russia, Ireland, 
India and Egypt. British labor is nationally minded to a striking degree. For 
this reason an entire chapter is devoted to the British Empire constitution and 
another to the British foreign policy. Then follows a survey of Socialist, la- 
bor and cooperative movements throughout the world. 


The volume is well worth baving merely for the international directory 
of organizations which it contains. The value of the text, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that it is a product of the extraordinarily well equipped La- 
bor Research Department and that such men as Norman Angell and H.N. Brailsford 


are Gontributors to 4%. F.B.J. 
(The supplement to this issue of the Service will be ready shortly.) 


